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HYMN FESTIVAL AT KING’S 
CHAPEL 


An interdenominational hymn festival 
will be held in King’s Chapel, Boston, on 
Sunday, November 6, at 4 p. m., under 
the auspices of the Boston chapter of the 
Hymn Society of America. A large num- 
ber of choirs from churches of several dif- 
ferent denominations in Boston and the 
vicinity are expected to participate, and 
all persons interested in promoting good 
congregational singing are invited to at- 
tend. 

The purpose of the festival is to promote 
acquaintance with, and interest in, the 
finer types of hymnody, whether new or 
old, and some magnificent examples will 
be presented. All who attended the hymn 
festival held by the Hymn Society in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral last winter will recall the 
wonderful singing on that occasion. The 
coming festival on November 6 promises 
to be a no less inspiring revelation of the 
possibilities of modern hymnody. 


PETERSHAM’S BICENTENARY 


Petersham, Mass., October 24—‘‘The 
Church of Christ in Petersham’ was 
gathered some time during the month of 
October in 1738. The exact date is not 
known. Arron Whitney and fourteen 
others signed the covenant. Mr. Whitney 
had been chosen minister, but was not yet 
ordained. On Sunday, October 23, 1938, 
in recognition of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the gathering of the church, 
fifteen persons were received into the fel- 
lowship of the First Congregational Parish. 
The co-incidence in numbers was quite by 
accident. 


od bi 


DR. S. A. ELIOT IN CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister emeritus 
of the Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
is making a rapid trip to California, pri- 
marily to meet appointments at the con- 
vention of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Goodwill through the Churches 
which meets at San Francisco November 
7 to 11. He will make a number of ad- 


dresses in connection with the convention, 
and his Sunday appointments are at Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, on November 
6, at the First Unitarian Church of San 
Francisco on November 13, and at the 
Community Church of Palos Verdes on 
November 20. Dr. Eliot will also have 
opportunity to meet with the officers and 
committees of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry to consider the future of 
that institution. 
* * 


A. U. A. NOMINATIONS 


The nominating committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, Dr. Wal- 
ter R. Hunt, chairman, is soon to meet to 
consider nominations for offices to be filled 
at the annual meeting in May, 1939—eight 
regional vice presidents to serve one year; 
six directors for three years; two directors 
for one year representing respectively 
agencies dedicated to the social expression 
of religion and educational agencies of 
primary interest to the Association. The 
amendment to the bylaws adopted at the 
last annual meeting makes it necessary 
that three of the six directors to be nomi- 
nated this year be women. 

Suggestions are invited and may be sent 
to Mrs. E. H. Atherton, secretary, 22 
Aldworth Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rey. Karl A. Bach of Scituate Center, 
Mass., has accepted a unanimous call to 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church of Des Moines, Iowa. He will 
assume his duties December. 1. 

Donald Johnston, former executive sec- 
retary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, has accepted a call to the First 
Unitarian Church of Flushing, N. Y. He 
will assume his duties some time in Janu- 
ary. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 

October 31-November 6: Laymen’s League 
Mission at Duluth, Minn. 

November 3: Joseph Priestley Conference 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

November 3: Joseph Priestley Associate 
Alliance at Philadelphia, Pa. 

November 4: New York League of Uni- 
tarian Women at the George Washington 
Hotel, New York City. 

November 4. Annual dinner, New York 
League of Unitarian Women. George 
Washington Hotel. See notice in this 
issue. j 

November 4: Dirigo Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U. at Sanford, Maine. 

November 5-6: Joseph Priestley Federa- 
tion of the Y. P. R. U. at Baltimore, Md. 

November 5-6: Southern California Fed- 
eration of the Y. P. R. U., at Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. ; 

November 6: Channing Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U. at Norton, Mass. 

November 7: Association of Ministers in 
and about Cambridge, Mass. 

November 7: Monday Conference of the 
General Alliance at the First Church in 
Boston, Mass. 

November 11: Town and Gown Dance, 
40 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
November 13: Essex Unitarian Confer- 

ence at Newburyport, Mass. 

November 13: Essex Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U. at Newburyport, Mass. 

November 13: Norfolk-Suffolk Confer- 
ence at the First Church in Dorchester, 
Mass. 

November 13: North Middlesex Federa- 
tion of the Y. P. R. U. at Stow, Mass. 
November 14: Metropolitan Conference in 

New York, N. Y. 

November 14: Unitarian Ministers’ Mon- 
day Club, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Worcester Knocks Out Adversity 
in Three Rounds 


The First Unitarian Church (Second Parish) of Worcester, Mass., has 
answered the challenge of disaster. The complete story will be told in The 
Christian Register of next week, but the news of the achievement is too good 
to hold back that long. This brief announcement of it may stimulate other 


churches hurt by the hurricane. 
Worcester: 


Here, then, in essence, is what happened in 


Within ONE DAY after the hurricane the prudential committee of 
this utterly ruined church met and decided to 
rebuild if the parish were willing. 


Within ONE WEEK the parish had agreed unanimously. 


Within ONE MONTH the money was raised. 


A Day 


A Week ... 


A Month 


And in the near future a new $150,000 church. 


rea oneal of jieP 
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BOSTON, MASS., 


IS BEAUTY THE ULTIMATE CATEGORY? 


WE PUBLISH THIS WEEK a sermon by Rev. 
John Malick, in which he asks us to pause in our 
thought-spinning, open eyes and ears on the world 
around us and bow in adoration before the real God: 
not the lawgiver of our fathers, not the mathematician 
of Mr. Jeans, but the artist, the creator of beauty for 
beauty’s sake. 

It is, of course, the responsibility of an editor 
to stand between his readers and that which is untrue 
and that which is nonsensical. We feel that some 
readers will go so far in reading Mr. Malick’s eloquent 
description of natural beauty, will pause to reflect, 
and will suddenly exclaim: ‘‘But this is all nonsense. 
It is worse than the old argument from design. Doesn’t 
Malick know that every beauty he hails in the life 
of plant and animal is a severely utilitarian adaptation 
to environment, that what we see as decorative pat- 
tern is protective coloration?’’—a device, by the way, 
in which the animals preceded our painters of camou- 
flage on warships. 

“Hasn’t Malick ever read his Darwin? Does he 
not know that even inorganic beauty is not that in 
Hoe ieee. and sO. on: 

And, if we may assume a judicial attitude for a 
moment, we do adjudge Mr. Malick guilty of preaching 
and writing a doctrine that sounds perilously akin to 
nonsense. But that, we think, he would admit. He 
might answer that after all he was preaching a sermon 
whose object is to draw attention and interest to 
something, rather than to prove that something 
strictly. 

Which raises the question: could he defend his 
thesis seriously if any reader or hearer were to de- 
mand not only the real stimulus to the imagination 
which he has given us, but a serious defense of the idea? 

As a matter of fact Mr. Malick’s thesis has been 
seriously taken by more than one thinker. Some years 
ago we read an interesting argument leading from the 
experience of beauty to the postulation of a spirit be- 
hind the phenomena of nature. Assuming—as most 
people do assume today—that beauty is not an ob- 
jective quality of objects but is ‘‘in the eye of the be- 
holder”; that beauty is “expression,” as Croce puts it; 
that every experience of a beautiful object is really 
the experience of the objectification of some inner 
feeling of our own; assuming that interpretation of 
beauty, we can see how a painter, for instance, evokes 
restful feelings with horizontal lines, feelings of as- 
piration with vertically converging lines, can excite us 
with this color, soothe us with that; how the poet can 
appeal to us with the rhythms which are not his in- 
vention but our own pulses. 

But those are man’s devices, rooted though they 
be in our common human constitution: why should 
nature as a whole be beautiful to us? Or, if it is not 
beautiful to us, why is it capable of being made beauti- 
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ful to us through the intermediation of the artist? 
The suggestion of an answer is given, quite accident- 
ally, of course, by Milton at a moment when he was 
being less than just to women. Man, said Milton, 
approached God directly, woman through man: 

“He to God only, she to God through him.’’ 

As sex psychology that, of course, is nonsense. 
But it may be the relationship between many people, 
the artist, and natural beauty. As man-made beauty 
is the expression of man’s feelings, so the beauty 
which the artist himself acknowledges he does not make 
but finds in nature is the expression of—well, by our 
definition of beauty it must be the expression of feel- 
ings, and the feelings must be comparable to human 
feelings or else they would not “come through” as 
expression or as beauty. And so a spirit behind phe- 
nomena not wholly other than our spirit is postulated. 

Another way in which one might proceed to give 
philosophical buttressing to Mr. Malick’s argument 
is suggested in an early essay of L. P. Jacks in “The 
Alchemy of Thought.’’ It is entitled ‘‘The Universe 
as Philosopher.’’ Mr. Jacks there points out that be- 
fore Spinoza got tangled up in his own thought 
processes, becoming an intellectualist, he had had a 
real insight which he expressed in the opening pages 
of his “Ethics.” It was that reality expressed itself 
not only in the ‘‘modes’”’ of thought and extension but 
in a multitude of ways. As Mr. Jacks develops the 
implication of the idea: 

“Man is something more than a mere ‘interpreter’ 
of the world. He is the recipient of the Cosmic Ad- 
dress—of what we have ventured to call the donum’”’ 
—by which word Mr. Jacks means something other 
than and over and above “data’’—which address is 
conveyed to him in countless forms other, aad per- 
haps richer in their expressiveness, than the concepts 
of the understanding or their corresponding verbal 
counterparts. 

The thesis developed homiletically by Mr. Malick, 
therefore, is not without its philosophic justifications. 
It opens up, also, another fascinating vista: that of 
moral implication especially in the field of possible 
justification of “the ways of God to man.” 

If to God, as Mr. Malick’s thesis would indicate, 
esthetic experiences are consummatory and ultimate, 
if he paints for the joy of creation and looks no further 
than the achievement of perfection, can his children 
ask other rewards of him than that they be given the 
experience of esthetic satisfaction? George Santay- 
ana would, we imagine, agree to that. But we doubt 
if many who profess and call themselves Christians 
would. We imagine that many of them regard the 
exercise of virtue as a spiritual investment exclusively. 
The idea that the rewards of virtue must be squeezed 
out of the very act itself, by the might of our esthetic 
perception of the act as a thing of beauty in itself, 
may seem pretty bleak—to those who have not exer- 
cised their powers of esthetic response. Some great 
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art fails to “get across,’ according to Aristotle, on 
account of the “weakness of the spectator.”’ That is, 
the man who can enjoy a “sweet” lyric reads a Greek 
tragedy and he “cannot take it.” Before the reader 
gives an easy and sentimental assent to Mr. Malick’s 
thesis then—as if it were one which gave him at once 
the “feel” of religion and a sort of moral holiday at the 
same time—let him reflect: the service of Mr. Malick’s 
God is probably as stern in its discipline as were the 
services of any of the half-gods of old. 


THE GOOD—AND DELUDED 


WHY ARE THE GOOD so often the deluded? From 
the ‘‘God’s fool” down to the hero of Thornton Wilder’s 
“‘Heaven’s My Destination’? we meet them in litera- 
ture. On the stage of life we meet them every day: as 
individuals and as members of leagues for this and 
that. The man or woman, for instance, who comes 
into an editor’s office and seeks to enlist his paper in a 
crusade for a new philosophy of life that will generate 
a new faith and so save the world overnight. 

Even the saints are not immune. By common 
consent the three living men who could be called 
saints are Kagawa, Gandhi and Schweitzer. Now 
Schweitzer can hardly be confined within any charac- 
terization which would apply to an individual man. 
He is something like “the complete.man” of those 
earlier ages when the sum of human knowledge was 
attainable by an individual. But even this figure is 
incomplete, because Schweitzer is not primarily a 
knower at all but a doer: he does not criticize music 
but plays it; he does not merely preach religion but 
practices it where it is most needed; and he does not 
extol health but imposes it upon the most unhealthy 
people there are: present-day savages. 

Kagawa is a saintly man, but surely his outlook 
upon the world and some of his religious ideas are 
limited by a readiness to fall into illusion. When one 
remembers how he at one time discounted the possi- 
bilities for mischief of the militarists of his country, one 
feels as if some power ought to save him from his own 
countrymen. On a more theoretical level Kagawa’s 
lack of objectivity is noted by the most recent author 
to comment on him, Professor Marion J. Bradshaw, 
in “Third Class World: A Roving Philosopher Ob- 
serves the Common Man.” (Marion J. Bradshaw: 
Bangor, Maine.) His chapter on the great Japanese 
‘Christian is entitled ‘An Idol Falls.” It should be 
said at once that the fall is not a total one: Kagawa 
remains a saint. It is simply that certain aspects of 
Kagawa’s character disappointed the man who had 
only met him once before but who had read his works 
and “thrilled to the spiritual insights revealed in 
Kagawa’s speech and poetry, to the superb courage 
and devotion shown in his life of. sacrificial service.” 
Those aspects were the intellectual ones. The author 
knew that the Kagawa who had once declared that 
Christianity did not depend on doctrines had later 
attacked Professor Hocking as a heretic, and he could 
not understand it. But on this visit he found that 
Kagawa was almost approaching a fundamentalist 
position in his preaching, and he felt that that preach- 
ing exhibited ‘‘more of passion than of power.” 


It_was*just before reading this criticism that we 
found in The Modern Review of Calcutta an article by 
an Indian scientist, M. N. Saha, on “The Philosophy of 
Industrialization,”’ in which he describes an interview 
between Gandhi (on a visit to London) and Charlie 
Chaplin. Chaplin asked the Mahatma why he was 
opposed to the use of machinery, and Gandhi told 
him. Whereupon Chaplin countered: “I understand 
that in your country, the rulers do not care much for 
people who are living in poverty, and whose poverty 
is due to the fact that they have lost their occupations 
on account of the growth of the factory system. But 
suppose you had a government which organized indus- 
trial work on modern lines, and also saw to it that 
every individual got proper food, clothing, housing, 
and was also assured of all the amenities of modern 
life, would you still be against machinery? Would 
you still advocate a return to primitive methods of 
production and distribution? 

ud believe that, to this question, Mahatma Gan- 
dhi did not give any satisfactory answer at the time. 
I do not know if he could think out subsequently any 
suitable answer.” 

And the author goes on to say that other Congress 
eee have not been able to answer the question for 

im. 

Those then are simply examples of a tendency 
that we all can see exemplified every day. Are the 
good the deluded because this is such a jungle of a 
world that you can only muster up courage enough to 
be an idealist if you wear intellectual blinkers to 
shut off reality? Are the actual jungle and the social 
jungles of Asia, Germany, Spain, the “real thing,” 
and are the American idea of democracy and the 
William Morris dream of brotherly socialism the same 
sort of illusion that sustains a Gandhi or a Kagawa 
or a humble follower of “New Thought’? Is the oft- 
expressed antithesis between the good and the clever a 
true one? 

Fortunately that is not the only explanation. 
Perhaps most of the goodness of the past has been 
imperfect because the life of the world had not se- 
creted enough of one ingredient necessary for its per- 
fection: that of objectivity. Love, of course, is the 
first ingredient of goodness, but love itself can become 
a tyranny. Objectivity, of course, is the special 
virtue of science, and so far scientific training and the 
scientific attitude have not colored our common educa- 
tion. Unfortunately, after the illustrious men whom 
we have dared to carp at to illustrate this thesis, we do 
not think of any others to illustrate the type of good- 
ness which you get when you have objectivity as well 
as love: unless we again refer to Schweitzer. But the 
difference that objectivity makes in one’s attitude to 
life may be illustrated by a remark made by a medical 
man and quoted to the writer by a pathologist who 
was with him when he made it. These two gentlemen 
were “‘posting”’ the body of a man who had died from 
some form of heart disease that leaves very evident 
traces. The medical man suffered from this same com- 
plaint. He pointed to the heart in front of him and 
smilingly remarked to the pathologist, “I bet that’s 
just about the way my heart looks.’”’ When he told 
us this the pathologist added, “I wish I could be as 
objective as that!’ ae “ie 
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The Story of the King’s Chapel Building 


Stuart Peirce, Jr. 


The writer is a member of King’s Chapel and the author of a brochure on the history of the church which will be issued shortly. 


ING’S CHAPEL in Boston, which recently under- 
went a thorough internal cleaning, stands as 
possibly the oldest church in Boston still to 

retain its original location. 

_ When the “Rose Frigate” arrived in Boston on 
May 15, 1686, it was described by the greater part 
of the “Bostoneers,’’ as Randolf called them, as being 
heavily laden with a cargo of woe. Well might the 
ship have been so described, bearing as it did Rev. 
Robert Ratcliffe of the Church of England with his 
surplice and Book of Common Prayer. <A former 
private chaplain to His Majesty, James II, Ratcliffe 
also brought a commission establishing himself as 
president over all the Bostoneers by the King’s sole 
authority. 

The independent spirit of the Boston Puritans 
was sufficiently galled by his mere presence, but the 
subsequent action of Governor Andros inflamed them 
still further. Finding himself without a building in 
which to conduct his services, Ratcliffe petitioned 
Andros to set aside a suitable piece of land for the 
erection of a church. So hostile were the Bostoneers 
to this representative of Episcopalianism thus thrust 
upon them that land was not immediately forthcoming. 
It was not for a full year later that such a plot was 
discovered. 

After a vain attempt had been made to hold 
services in one of the other three churches in town, 
the use of the Old Town House was given to the new 
congregation. They were to meet in the east end 
where the deputies used to assemble; services were 
held here for a little over two months. 

This was the Town House that had been con- 
structed in 1657 and finally rebuilt in 1748 after hav- 
ing been twice burned, in 1711 and in 1747. 

Andros’ next move was, not to request, but to 
command the officers of the Old South Church to 
share their building with the Church of England during 
some part of every Sunday. A committee of six from 
the Old South, headed by Judge Sewall, protested that 
the house was their own property and that they would 
not consent to its being put to such use. Governor 
Andros then ordered the sexton of that church to toll 
the bell and open the doors to the Episcopalians. 
Although he had resolved not to do so, the Old South 
sexton was persuaded, perhaps intimidated, to do the 
governor’s bidding. Furthermore, Ratcliffe had the 
church in the morning, but due to the length of the 
sermons, services lasted well into the afternoon. 
Judge Sewall writes in his diary about the first church 
congregations: “It was a sad sight to see how full 
the street was of people, gazing to and fro, because 
they had not entrance to the church.” 

At length, however, a corner of the Old Burying 
Ground was appropriated to the church by Andros 
and his council; at last King’s Chapel had found a 
permanent home! Generous contributions made the 
new building possible. Ninety-six individuals con- 
tributed 256 pounds, 9 shillings (about $1,300), toward 


the new building, lacking less than thirty pounds of 
the total amount necessary. Here, on the Old Bury- 
ing Ground, a small wooden building arose, and here 
divine services were held for the first time on June 20, 
1689. On this very spot King’s Chapel has stood ever 
since, the oldest church in Boston still on its original 
site. This was the fifth church building to be erected 
in Boston, there being three Congregational houses 
and a recently constructed Baptist church. Notable 
in the construction was a square tower rising from the 
west end and bearing a staff which supported a good- 
sized weather-vane. Just under the vane was a large 
and quite observable crown. 


An Outmoded Form of Individualism 


While King’s Chapel was being housed in this 
building, it might well have been known as the “Crazy 
Quilt”’ Church. It was not uncommon in those days 
for the parishioner to regard his pew as a piece of 
real estate, something that had been bought and paid 
for. Each pewholder would therefore deck his pew 
out in any fashion that he might choose. Seats and 
walls were decorated in any color that pleased the 
owner, such as blue, green, red, yellow, white, or a 
mixture of various hues. From the balcony, the 
floor gave the appearance of being a great crazy quilt 
with the aisle as the seam. 

In 1710 more land was granted to the church on 
which to enlarge itself, and in this enlarged building 
was placed the first church organ ever to be played in 
America. Hitherto the violin and the accordion had 
been the customary accompaniment. Many other 
choice gifts were sent over by the English:kings, in- 
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cluding a fine library and a set of communion silver. 
Many of these presents went back to England with 
the fleeing loyalists after the evacuation of Boston. 

The name for King’s Chapel, now so renowned in 
American history, has been changed on three different 
occasions. ‘These changes, purely ones of personal 
sentiment, reflected to a large extent the independent 
wills of the colonists. As a mark of respect to Queen 
Anne, the name ‘‘Queen’s Chapelle’ was adopted 
during her reign. At the accession of the Georges, 
reversion was made to the familiar ‘‘King’s Chapel.” 
For a generation or so after 1775, both in honor of their 
new church and out of hatred of anything that smacked 
of kings, the name was changed to “The Stone 
Chapel.’”’ After the ordination of James Freeman in 
1787 the name used by the church was ‘The Congre- 
gation of King’s Chapel, or the First Episcopal Church 
in Boston.’”’ Although no new name was ever formally 
adopted, that title gradually disappeared from use, to 
be permanently followed by the name ‘King’s 
Chapel.” 

In 1741 it was recorded that the old building was 
in a state of decay and that it had been proposed to 
build a new one of stone. Subscriptions, both here and 
abroad, were undertaken and a considerable sum was 
acquired. Without the help and inspiration of Gover- 
nor Shirley, Sir Harry Frankland and Peter Faneuil, 
the proposed task would have been well-nigh impos- 
sible. To Shirley, more than to any other man, was 
the church indebted. 


All Built but the Steeple 


In choosing to build the chapel of stone, the rec- 
tors and vestry made King’s Chapel the first stone 
building in Boston. The granite, of which the church 
was made, was taken from Weymouth. The stone 
chapel was built along lines that we now recognize as 
being the most fortunate example of the architecture 
of that period. 

The manner in which the new edifice was con- 
structed is most interesting. The walls of the new 
arose around the walls of the old, within which ser- 
vices proceeded uninterrupted until work was started 
on the roof. At that time, however, since it became 
impossible to continue worship there, a request was 
made to the officers of Trinity to allow them to hold 


meetings within that church till the new building. 


should be ready for occupancy. The stone chapel was 
first used for worship August 21, 1754. ‘ 

Peter Harrison, an architect from Rhode Island, 
had drawn up the plans for the building and, as far as 
can be found, these plans were faithfully carried out. 
The original plan did include a steeple which, how- 
ever, was never built, probably through a lack of 
funds. 

The dimensions were followed out faithfully. 
The length, east to west, was to be 120 feet, besides 
which ten feet was to be allowed for a chancel. The 
breadth was to be sixty-five feet, eight inches. The 
pews were of the old-fashioned box type, which are still 
in use. 

The portico was finally completed in 1789. Drake 
records in his “Old Landmarks” that Washington was 
in town that year and that he visited the chapel to 
hear an oratorio which had as its subject the comple- 


tion of the portico. The general was dressed in a 
black velvet suit but—what was more important— 
he gave five guineas toward the work. 


Religion versus Scholarship 


In building the new chapel conflict was inevitable 
with an equally venerable institution—the Boston 
Latin School. The place where the chancel now 
stands was once occupied by the Latin School House. 
The land where stood the school was obtained on the 
understanding: that a new lot be provided for the 
schoolhouse. There was considerable debate before 
the church finally bought a piece of land opposite the 
school for the erection of the new school building. 
If the boundaries of the Latin School ran over into the 
burying ground the bodies were to be decently in- 
terred elsewhere. 

There came the Revolution and Evactiation Day, 
on which thirty pewholding families fled to England 
along with Dr. Caner, the minister. At that time it 
seemed as though King’s Chapel faced a dismal future. 
Without abandoning its organization, the activities 
were stalled, and the settlement of a minister not at- 
tempted till 1782. In the meantime the use of the 
building was generously given to the Old South Society, 
whose church had been so badly used by the British 
as to be unfit for worship. This act made up consid- 
erably for the “indignities” inflicted on the Old South 
almost a hundred years ago by the King’s Chapel of 
Robert Ratcliffe. 

Although thirteen colonies became a great nation, 
and although King’s Chapel came to be known as the 
First Unitarian Church in America, the-crown of 
Great Britain and the bishop’s miters, symbols of the 
Church of England, once again have come into being 
in King’s Chapel, having been placed on the new 
Skinner organ, which was acquired in 1909. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, a devout worshiper at 
King’s Chapel, expressed it very well when he wrote: 


Still keeps our gray old chapel’s name of “‘King’s,’”’— 
Still to its outworn symbols fondly clings, 
Its unchurched miters and its empty crown. 


* * aK 


GOD’S GREATEST GIFT 
George Lawrence Parker 


And dost thou bid me, Lord, to name thy greatest gift? 

What benediction poured on me does most my soul uplift? 

Be patient as I seek reply, for all thy gifts are great; 

And foolish wouldst thou judge me, Lord, did I the least relate. 


I count thy love supreme indeed; I know all radiant things 
Proceed from thine outpouring self to give my soul its wings; 
Yet dare I count it greatly mine when others share it too? 
To hold it as my own too clcse is more than my just due. 


I count thy wisdom priceless, Lord; without it dark my way; 
With it the night engulfs me not; I stumble not by day. 

Yet should I proudly name this gift, to me it were a shame 
To crown thy wisdom with a boast of folly’s foolish claim. 


Be patient as I seek reply, for all thy gifts are great; 

My ledger large is written, each page, with boons I cannot rate. 
But as I read the pages o’er, through tears I catch their urut,— 
And bend my head and ery, “Thy patience is thy greatest gift.” 
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We Are Surest of God the Artist | 


John Malick 


Primarily the following is a sermon, but the minister of the First Unitarian Congregational Church 


of Cincinnati, Ohio, raises an interesting philosophical issue. 


E note the new ventures as to what the God of 
it all is most like and what, by the evidence, 
he seems most interested in. The historic 

representations have been that he is most like a potter 
or potentate—the Oriental kind—head bookkeeper, 
king, general, judge, some kind of man at least, usually 
an old one. The older literature represents him as 
being interested almost exclusively in theology and 
morals. This may be so. All we have in mind is 
that theology and morals are not his obvious interests 
in the sense that they show in creation. Just looking 
at the world, one could not infer any special interest 
of the Maker in theology, or gather just which kind 
he favors. If he is correctly represented as having a 
‘clear eye, and single, for right turns in theology and 
conduct, this has to come from other kinds of evi- 
dence. It does not show on the face of the universe. 
On this day we take down Schaff’s three volumes, 
“Creeds of Christendom,” and find no mention of 
anything one could gather on a spring day by the 
closest observation of all in sight, and this when crea- 
tion is displaying her treasures and, presumably, 
where her heart is. 

Some of the later analogies are that the Over- 
Management seems to be more like a great chemist, 
or physicist, or mathematician, and these have a 
much better case. All these aspects of interest are 
clearly discernible, if not obviously on the surface, 
certainly in the structure of things. While we cannot 
gather what kind of theology or morals God has, or 
whether his are like our theology and morals, we can 
gather pretty definitely the chemistry, physics and 
mathematics he holds to, and that they are like ours. 
We took ours from his. 


We Fail to Look 


We are always surprised that those who have 
given us our bent of mind about God’s primary inter- 
ests make no mention of the most obvious one that is 
published all over the place. We understand that 
when the creeds were written they could not have 
known how certainly the creator is chemist, physicist 
and mathematician. Much in the way of mechanical 
help, microscope, and fertile hypothesis, had not come, 
and creed makers may be excused without blame for 
not putting in then what is so evident to us now. The 
most evident interest of the Godhead is in artistic 
effects of the kind that seem artistry to us. The one 
sure analogy is that God is a great Pencil and Brush 
being. If we were naming one interest of God about 
which we are most certain, it would be this. It is not 
hidden, one need not be in ecstasy or trance to discern 
it, nor be told that it is so. It is clear to the eye and 
as congenial to the mind as evident to the eye. And 
this aspect of deity was just as evident when the creeds 
were written. One does not need to take courses of 
the academic sort, or hear voices, or see any but just 
the standardized visions of any day, any place, to get 
this, that whatever else God may be he is most cer- 


See editorial in this issue. 


tainly artist, this the one universal revelation, univer- 
sally recognized. If any belief meets the test of ac- 
ceptance, always, everywhere believed by all, it is this. 
Is there any other? We find ourselves considerably 
heartened this time in the year by this most certain 
ground for sound doctrine, which makes doubt dif- 
ficult and skepticism a little absurd. We always have 
regretted this exclusive interest of the Head in theology 
and morals, neither being the approach of those who 
have our confidence and admiration. We find our- 
selves consenting deep within us when we hear the 
author of ““The Dance of Life’ appraised as the peak of 
civilization thus far. We are right glad to find this 
highest interest of man the most obvious interest 
of man’s God, where evidently man got it. If we were 
asking for an interest cf the universe that would stiffen 
up our confidence most, it would be just this profligate 
artist interest in the looks of things with no use you 
can make out. This large concern of the universe is, 
too, one of the first interests of man. He decorated 
himself before he dressed and drew on his walls before 
he had a house. 


And How about Listening? 


The artists for the eye have a much better case 
than those for the ear, the universe seeming to be more 
on their side. This earth was flaming glory to the eye 
long before a sound was heard. This must have been 
a silent place for the millions of years. The music of 
the spheres seems to be music without words or audible 
sound. We likely are the noisiest creatures in the 
universe. The butterflies publish the: creator interest 
in the eye effect over the ear, being flying rainbows, 
splotches of flaming color, but only one of them making 
any sound that we can hear, almost a total loss this 
way. After all is said about the songs of birds, only a 
few are a little more than agreeable, while their plum- 
age is the last word. One of the best illustrations is 
the relative satisfaction of seeing a peacock and hearing 
its voice. Still there is the cricket that must be saved 
out of the rule, being listed as the first violinist, before 
there was any song, or croak, or howl, reaching above 
the octaves of the piano, running slurs that only the 
accomplished can do. 

The thing that strikes one in this whole creation 
of ours is the honest to goodness interest in having 
things look well all through. It is not the decorator 
sort of thing that we do, making the surface look well 
with paint and paper, or covering up baked mud with 
a shining surface. Much of our making things look 
well is camouflage for effect. The car is different when 
you lift the hood, or see it upside down. The hidden 
part of the framework is never up to the outside nor 
the back door up to the front. The creator as artist 
is not this kind, covering ugliness with a veneer that 
peels off. Nature’s outside is often forbidding, in fact, 
concealing often more loveliness than it reveals. We 
had no idea of how much the creator is artist until we 
got the microscope. ‘Endless beauty feasts” is how 
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the microscopists say it. We have to get below the 
surface and magnify it up to its magnificence, go be- 
yond the range of the eye, see the form and color, the 
architecture of shell, leaf, wing, eye and crystal. 
Artistry in creation runs right through the thing, 
approach it front or back, cut it across, turn it upside 
down, it makes no difference, the farther you go in, 
the more you expose it, the better it will seem. 


Art for Art’s Sake 


And all this evidently is done with true artist in- 
terest, which is to create the thing for the satisfaction 
of it, although it is rubbed out without another eye 
seeing it. Artist souls do that. Most of creation’s 
effects have been for no other eye than his. He was 
doing it here millions of years before there was an eye 
to see it. The best of it, the miniature effects, were 
all beyond our range after we got here, and the exhi- 
bition is so large that we never see but just one out of a 
million, one leaf, here and there, one insect. Most of 
it in field, forest and ocean depth, is never seen by us, 
just wasted gorgeousness spilled where there is not an 
eye. No reason is evident for most of the beauty of 
the world, that is not ours, and most of it is not ours, 
‘except that the Maker of it has satisfaction in it. He 
is the only one that even knows that most of it is there 
at all. Even the dump heaps, the decaying leaves, 
rotting logs, give off a glow in the dark. The molds, 
the fungi, the disgusting parasites, bugs, and insects, 
have indescribable beauty if magnified up to our 
reach. And this color scheme runs right through, 
wholly apart from our presence, being especially evi- 
dent in the plant world that was here first, and in the 
insect world which was here long before we came and 
likely will be here after we have gone from the planet, 
the insect color running from one end of the spectrum 
-to the other, much of which never has been seen by 
man, so little of it, in fact, that we still are discovering 
six thousand new species a year. It is honest to good- 
ness coloration, none of your touching up where it 
shows. 

We have just had the most amazing revelation of 
how deeply buried this color scheme is in the very 
depth of things. In those very oldest of ancient days, 
when club moss and horsetail fern sank down in the 
swamps, they carried with them in their death a wealth 
of color possibility which has been there unused, un- 
dreamed of, in the coalbeds, revealed at last in the 
ugly coal tar, a waste product left over from making 
gas. It was more than a useless thing, but a veritable 
treasure house of a thousand new colors which in 
~combination make a number mathematically almost 
‘infinite in range. We had no conception of how we 
could brighten up things when color seemed just a 
little here and there, hard to find, too rare for all to 
have, note the “royal purple,’ red from madder, 
sepia from cuttlefish, Tyrian purple from the sea 
snail, scarlet from the cochineal bug, and all this time 
all these, and a thousand more, hidden under our 
feet in creation’s earlier burying ground, buried rain- 
bows, and enough to set our world aflame, brightening 
our drab clothes, houses, cars, and gadgets, with 
enough to film over all the pools, wherever our cars 
drop their oil. 

The creative techniques for color effect seem to be 


two. Sometimes the color is actually put in as pig- 
ment and we say it is that color, put under the skin of 
body, leaf or grass blade. Life is partly dyed with a 
dye, a fast color. The light may change, our angle 
of seeing vary, water wash it, but the color remains, 
is fast. You cannot wash away the green of the leaf 
or make it different than it is by shifting the light. 


Light, the Creator 

But some of the larger effects are made by throw- 
ing light on things that in themselves have no color at 
all. Turn off the lights and the color is gone. The sea 
is kaleidoscopic over a vast expanse, this color and that, 
in rapidly shifting alternation with ‘every change 
of cloud and sun. Take the water from the ocean, 
dip it right out of the center of this glory, bring it into 
the laboratory ; maybe there is some life in it, vegetable 
or animal, very small, that actually does color it, 
but most of it is just colorless water. A sample out 
of the most resplendent ocean effect is just water. 
Cut off a sample of rainbow, bring it in, look it over, 
it is just like that in the faucet. So, the butterfly 
wing is colorless in itself, and the peacock’s spread. 
It is just a mechanical device, the wing being little 
ridges, fifty thousand to the inch, set at an angle so 
that when the light strikes it, colorless in itself, it be- 
comes the brilliant color it seems to be. So of the 
rainbow, no color, only light effect, as we throw the 
headlight on the device at the turn of the road, set at 
an angle to catch it, but all dead in the dark. 

Now and then one sees an unforgettable cloud 
effect. We remember two. Sweep that with a net, 
bring it in, and what have you? Colorless sunlight, 
colorless space, colorless water, very dingy salt par- 
ticles thrown up from ocean spray, sand particles from 
the desert, soot from our factories, pollen dust from 
our flowers, dust from our farms and streets and a little 
meteor dust. This is the stuff in the air, most of it 
colorless or drab, that is used by throwing the sun on 
floating particles with no more inherent splendor than 
our factory smoke. 


The Work of Supererogation 

What we should like to find is that much of this 
is just for the sake of its loveliness. We should be right 
glad if we could not find any use for most of the good 
looks in creation, find that the universe did not have 
to do it to further any of its practical schemes. It 
would mean so much more if we could find this dis- 
interested, real love of loveliness, as we like to find love 
of truth for its own sake, apart from general accept- 
ance of it or the market, though it draw whip and 
cross; just as we like to see love of goodness apart from 
its getting one on here or later. This seems to be the 
high test for our kind. We like to find this interest as 
a pure extra. It means something as to the nature of 
people, something we are glad to know, to have them 
go to all the trouble of painting their skin and hanging 
bright things about their necks, as the first men did, or 
work some design into their clothes as peasants do; or 
run a little added artistry around the edge of the pies 
or on top of the butter, or a little extra turn on the 
furniture, or edge the path with useless flowers, or 
save a part of the garden from vegetables, or stick a 
sickly plant in a tin can in a still sicklier slum. One 
running into any one of these costly and useless mani- 
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festations gets just what he is glad to find and is always 
looking for. It says something about those doing 
such things, is a recommendation, would inspire con- 
fidence if one were stopping with them for the night. 
It is very significant, some little outward manifesta- 
tion of an inward grace. To find such interests in 
God is something in his favor, as it is significant in the 
lives of people. 


There Are Instrumental Values Too 

Creation does have some practical ends that are 
served by her prodigal loveliness. She does use it 
artfully in getting male and female together to keep 
the world going. Much of life, the plant part, is stuck 
in its place, cannot get about to go courting and mat- 
ing. Color and fragrance are signs of food to be had 
there. Deep within nectar cup it lies and the moving 
things find the pot and feed. By all sorts of mechanical 
devices, something is dusted on their backs, or sticks 
to their legs, sometimes holding them with a little vise 
so they cannot get away without getting covered with 
something they carry away and shake off the next 
place they light, unconscious carriers of love tokens 
for those who cannot get away to go to their beloved 
they have to reach to keep life going. Even the male 
and female that can get about are lethargic, have to 
be attracted, stirred, sensitized, emotionalized up to 
the mating interest. Color is used to stir them, some- 
times put on male, sometimes on female. 

But it is only a small part of all the color of things 
that is used in this way. Of all the color effects, only 
a small part has this maleness or femaleness. It would 
be far from anything we know to say that beauty is 
only utility A large part of life, the moving about 
sort, does not see much, some of it is blind, some 
near-sighted. They smell their way around. As far 
as we have gone, much loveliness is gratuitous, as much 
so as an artist painting in his room for the sheer 
pleasure of doing it, washing it off before anyone could 
see it. Most of the loveliness of things is his, all the 
large effects. All that coming from far out takes so 
long to come, started so long ago, has been on the way 
so long, that only for one-five-hundredth of the time 
has there been an eye on this planet to take it in when 
it got here, or, to say it another way, for 449-500 of 
the time this far off glory of the stars was on its way 
here, we were not here to see it, no eye was here. The 
great God made it and his eye alone has seen most of it. 


Truth, Goodness and — Heresy! 

Truth at best is hard to find and far from evident. 
Creation does not wear it upon her sleeve. Goodness 
is very difficult to pick out and put down. Much of 
it is only local, about all of it relative to situations. 
Certainly if we wanted to take the evidence that is 
spilled all over creation, it would not be that creation 
is true as our kind of truth, or good with our kind of 
goodness. The most evident thing is that it is lovely 
with our kind of loveliness. It is just this surest thing 
that we might agree about that such little use has 
been made of. Just what a true God is, or a good God 
is, has split our kind into sharp fragments and spilled 
much blood, while this first interest of God in the looks 
of things is almost entirely absent from the creeds. 

Beauty is still pretty much of a heresy. Very 
slowly the artists have become respectable. It still 
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lingers about that plainness and goodness go together, 
with fear of making self or surroundings as attractive 
as one might. With a God so given to magnificence, 
it is a mystery how the plain and ugly ever got to be 
the virtues they did without being challenged as 
heresy. 

Beauty is still pretty much of a heresy. In edu- 
cation it has just come in, last to come and first to go 
in retrenchment. Commerce has been driven to love- 
liness, just pushed into it; it misread the whole nature 
of man on this side, had not the faintest conception of 
how deep down in people is this interest in the looks 
of things. Loveliness is being forced into education 
with commerce spilling splendor all over the world 
now, and for its own reasons which are not disin- 
terested or beauty for its own sake. But we do not 
object to the means by which it comes, if it comes, if 
not through church door or school door then through 
the back door, through the tradesmen’s entrance. | 

Religion might get far in some common enter- 
prise if it took this surest thing about the God that it 
proclaims and this universe it purports to interpret. 
There are some times in the year when it is easier to 
feel right about life. If that feeling has religious sig- 
nificance, as much so as any feeling, we ought to know 
that and make the most of it. If one is moved to ad- 
mire and to worship, moved by the great God’s interest 
in such things, then he ought to do it without shame, 
or apology to those more impressed with other revela- 
tions that seem more to them. Here is an aspect of 
life that at once is congenial to the mind, easy to be- 
lieve in and is the most evident of all the interests at- 
tributed to God. Many now are attached to religion 
only because of the beauty it has fostered and adorned 
itself with. They have a strong case. Creeds lose 
their hold, goodness changes its form, loveliness re- 
mains the most evident manifestation of God, most 
widely spread, seen and believed. 

* * * 


ANTI-WAR CONGRESS, NOV. 12-13 


Hundreds of delegates representing church, student, civic 
and Jabor groups from all parts of New England will assemble in 
Bates Hall, Y. M. C. A., Boston, November 12-13, to attend the 
New England Anti-War Congress. 

The purpose of the congress is to provide discussion, and to 
formulate a program of action through organization, publicity, 
advertising and educational work. Interesting reports from the 
youth and labor sections will be read. 

A mass meeting will be held in the Old South Meetinghouse 
on Saturday evening, November 12. Hubert C. Herring, direc- 
tor, Committee on International Relations, Council for Social 
Action, Congregational Church, and author of “‘And So to War,” 
will be one of the prominent speakers. Everyone who is inter- 
ested in world peace is invited to attend. 

At Bates Hall the discussion will center around the general 
program. Edwin C. Johnson, executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Militarism in Education, will lead a symposium on 
methods of combating war propaganda; discussions on organiza- 
tion and publicity will be led by Wayne Womer and Richard 
Salinger respectively. 

A letter has been sent to the ministers of Massachusetts 
urging their support and co-operation, signed by the following: 
Dr. John L. Lobingier, Division of Christian Education, Congre- 
gational Church; Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School; Dr. Hugh A. Heath, Mass. Baptist Conference; Dr. 
Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard Divinity School; Dr. Palfrey Perkins, 
King’s Chapel; Dr, Lewis O, Hartman, editor, Zions Herald, 
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The Family Circle 


MISINTERPRETATION OF 
CHANNING’S RELATIONS 
TO FEDERAL ST. CHURCH 


To the Editor: 

Allow me to say that I trust you will 
give generous space in The Christian Regis- 
ter for the correction of a false impression 
generally permeating Mr. Mayberry’s re- 
cent article on “Channing and Class Con- 
flict.” I suppose that there are very few 
ministers who do not have to face the ten- 
sions of disagreement with large groups 
within their parishes sometime during their 
ministries. Such an instance of tension— 
to name but one, and it was undoubtedly 
the hardest—occurred in Channing’s long 
pastorate at Federal Street when he was 
denied the right to hold in the church a 
service for his friend Charles Follen. It 
was a blow to him. But to say that the 
‘“ncident was enough to prove to Channing 
that the polite and propertied had neither 
respect for him nor use for his preaching” 
is to misunderstand entirely the people of 
Boston of his day, and to do a great in- 
justice to Channing himself. And to sug- 
gest that thereafter “he refused also to 
accept any remuneration from the society”’ 
is totally misleading. That was in 1840. 
In 1825, when the church settled Dr. 
Gannett as his colleague, he had relin- 
quished a significant proportion of his 
salary, and at frequent intervals after that 
date, against the continued protest of his 
parish, he had relinquished further amounts 
because of the increasing labors and re- 
sponsibilities of Dr. Gannett, and because 
of his own diminished activities due to 
poor health. As early as 1832 he had 
asked that his whole salary should cease, 
but he had no desire to dissolve his pas- 
toral connection. In 1838 he sent through 
his committee a similar request, writing 
“T beg them to acquiesce.” Still they re- 
fused to acquiesce. 

To intimate that Channing held his 
conservative critics in ‘contempt,’ whether 
they were in his church or outside of it, 
is to indicate an ignorance of Channing 
liberalism. “Such a feeling’ could never 
be ascribed to Channing. 

The author of the article referred to says 
that “many of his parish began to cut him 
on the street.” ‘With little regret,” he 
adds, “Channing found his society re- 
stricted to the radicals of his old circle, 
Phillips, Tuckerman and Follen.”” Perhaps 
the author has forgotten that while the last 
two named were fellow ministers, the first 
named, Honorable Jonathan Phillips, was 
a layman and a faithful and highly re- 
spected member of the committee of the 
Federal Street Church. Another friend 
and parishioner was the far-sighted Josiah 
Quincy, congressman, mayor of Boston, 
and from 1829 to 1845 president of Har- 
vard College. Quincy is memorialized by a 


statue in front of City Hall, given by Jona- 
than Phillips. Members of the committee 
appointed to receive Channing’s final re- 
quest in regard to his salary in 1840 were: 
Hon. John Davis, Hon. Thomas H. Per- 
kins, Hon. John Welles, Henry Chapman, 
Esq., Hon. Jonathan Phillips, Hon. James 
Savage, George Ticknor. ; 

These were all men with fine records of 
public service. We have spoken of Jona- 
than Phillips. George Ticknor’s scholarly 
and literary fame are known, although the 
world is not, perhaps, as familiar with the 
fact that he initiated some liberal reforms 
at Harvard which his wife’s nephew, Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot, later developed 
more fully, and which were destined to be 
reflected ultimately in all institutions of 
higher learning in America. He was 
identified with the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and was a founder of the Boston 
Public Library. 

James Savage was a pioneer in the ex- 
tension of public education, a man of “ex- 
treme opinions,” we are told, and a holder 
of many offices ‘imposing responsibility 
and labor.”’ 

Thomas H. Perkins was a statesman and 
a philanthropist, and it is his name that 
is borne by the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind, an institution that typifies his spirit 
of foresight and benefaction. 

The others were similarly of progressive 
mind and of substantial character and 
reputation. 

William Henry Channing, nephew and 


author of the standard biography, says: 


“Throughout their long intercourse, from 
the time of his settlement to that of his 
death, Dr. Channing and the Federal 
Street Society vied with each other in lib- 
erality.”” He testifies that “the facts do 
honor to both parties’ and point to “‘the 
mutual respect and kindness which bound 
them together.” 

The words “respect”? and ‘“‘kindness’’ 
seem far too moderate when, in view of the 
lack of emotion that characterized most 
of the conversations and correspondence of 
that day, we read some of the last letters 
exchanged between minister and people: 


“To the Standing Committee of the Pro- 
prietors of the Church in Federal Street: 


“Gentlemen:—This day being the be- 
ginning of our parochial year, I think it a 
fit season for a communication: which I 
have for some time intended to make. I 
have, as you may recollect, proposed 
more than once to relinquish my salary, 
but have as often been requested by the 
society to retain it. The last request was 
communicated to me by the Hon. J. Davis 
and the Hon. J. Welles, with a kindness 
which I shall always remember with 
gratitude. I observed to them, that one 
reason for relinquishing the salary was, 


that by receiving it I should excite ex- 
pectations which I might not be able to ful- 
fil. But I was assured, that I was to con- 
sider myself as wholly free, and to preach 
only when it might be convenient. I 
have never lost the hope of being strength- 
ened for greater public labor; but as yet it: 
has not been realized. Under this ex- 
perience, I have gradually reduced my 
salary, and have resolved definitely to 
relinquish it from this day. It is also my 
wish and purpose that all my public func- 
tions should cease. I do not desire, how- 
ever, that a formal dissolution of our con- 
nection should take place. Having sus- 
tained the relation of pastor nearly forty 
years, it will be gratifying to me that it 
should continue, whilst circumstances re- 
main as they are. I wish that the mem- 
bers of the society may feel that they have 
a right to seek friendly and spiritual coun- 
sel from me, when in need of such, and that 
I may have a right to communicate with 
them, when I can hope to do them good. 
“In thus bringing my public labors: 
among you to an end, I cannot but ac- 
knowledge with gratitude that kind Provi-- 
dence which has sustained me so many 
years amidst much physical infirmity, 
and which has made it the employment of 
my life to study and teach the religion of 
Jesus Christ. ... My public services 
have been listened to with interest, and I 
have had proofs, for which I am most 
grateful, that deeper effects than transient. 
interest have been produced by my minis- 
try. Not that I have accomplished what I 
wished. As a people, I fear we are greatly 
wanting in that spiritual elevation, that su- 
periority to the world, that love of God, of 
Jesus Christ, and of mankind, which is the 
end of religious institutions. In truth, 
all our churches need a new life, a new 
comprehension of the spirit and high pur- 
pose of Christianity. This I say for the 
truth’s sake, and in sorrow of heart, and not 
from any wounded feelings, under the con- 
sciousness of having exerted no greater in- 
fluence. As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I have nothing to complain of, no 
reproaches to utter. I have received for 
many years expressions of kindness, for 
which I offer my sincere thanks. It is, 
indeed, a gratifying consideration, that our 


long union has not been disturbed even by 


a word of contention. I am not aware 
that a thought or emotion of unkindness 
has risen within me towards one of my 
parishioners. Were I now to leave them, I 
could from the heart bid an affectionate 
farewell to all. 

“T have spoken of the past. It is natural 
for me, at such a moment, to cast a look 
towards the future. It is possible that 
some sphere of action, not now anticipated, 
may open on me. It is more probable that 
my present sphere will be contracted. 
When I look round me, I see not one of the 
ministers who filled the pulpits of this city 
at my ordination. All have gone to their 
account; and not a few, settled since, have 
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also passed away. He, who seemed des- 
tined to go among the first, survives alone. 
Can I help applying to myself the lan- 
guage of the Apostle—‘The time of my de- 
parture is at hand’? Nor is the time very 
distant, when all to whom I have minis- 
tered will have entered the unknown 
world. It is my fervent prayer that we 
may meet in the temple ‘not made with 
hands,’ and that a holier worship than has 
united us here may bind us together for 
ever. 

“T may on another occasion express my 
feelings more fully to the society. I ear- 
nestly desire that they may continue to en- 
joy the labors of their devoted pastor, and 
that, through this and other means of 
religion, their harmony may be perpetuated 
and their spiritual improvement never 
cease. 

“With respect and affection, your friend. 

“May 1, 1840.” 


“The Proprietors and Congregation of the 
Church in Berry Street to their Senior 
Pastor, the Rev. William Ellery Chan- 
ning, D. D. 

“Reverend and Dear Sir:—We have re- 
ceived from the standing committee of the 
proprietors the letter you addressed them 
on the first instant, announcing your pur- 
pose from that day to relinquish the small 
remainder of salary, which, at our earnest 
request, you had till then consented to re- 
ceive from us; and expressing your desire, 
that, without formally dissolving the con- 
nection that has so long and so happily 
subsisted between us, your public func- 
tions as a minister of Christ to this society 
may cease. 

‘We do not wish to conceal from you 
that we receive this decision with regret 
and pain. Perhaps we feel it the more 
sensibly, because it seemed to be our duty 
to acquiesce in it, and thus make it final. 
For several years, we have known that you 
considered such a separation as you now 
propose desirable, on account of the state 
of your health; and if we have heretofore 
been unwilling to give it our concurrence, 
it has been from feelings of respect and 
attachment to yourself, that have grown 
old in many of our hearts, and sunk deep 
in all of them. We may, from these feel- 
_ings, have resisted your wishes longer 
than we ought to have done, but we hope 
and trust we have not been unreasonable; 
and now that the time has arrived when we 
are not permitted to hesitate in giving to 
them our full assent, it gratifies us that 
you do not seek to make the separation 
absolute and entire, but that you are de- 
sirous on your part, as we are on ours, to 
retain some of the bonds that have united 
us during a connection that has been per- 
mitted to beso happy and to lastsolong.... 

“Our connection, as you intimate, has 
been continued through a longer period 
than could at first have been anticipated,— 
a period, indeed, so long, that few remain 
among us who bore witness to its begin- 
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ning. You came to us thirty-seven years 
ago, when our numbers were so few, and our 
circumstances so humble, that it was ap- 
parent you came only from a sense of duty, 


‘and from a disinterested desire to serve 


your fellow-men. Under your care, how- 
ever, we soon prospered and grew numer- 
ous. But at every step of our progress, we 
felt, that, under God’s good providence, 
we owed it chiefly to you. We have, too, as 
we trust, been thankful for the ministra- 
tions we have enjoyed. We have cer- 
tainly felt them to be a privilege—a great 
privilege,—and we have greatly valued 
them. Nor has their influence been con- 
fined to ourselves. They have been felt 
and acknowledged beyond the limits of 
our own society, beyond the limits of our 
own country; and we trust that even yet 
neither their work nor yours is wholly ac- 
complished. We trust, that, long after 
both you and we are gone to render up our 
last account, your spirit, in the record of 
what you have here spoken, will be still 
active in the great cause of Christ and of 
human improvement, to which you have 
devoted your life. The only regret we 
feel, when looking back upon the period of 
your connection with us, is, that we have 
not profited as we ought to have done by 
the privileges we have enjoyed; that we 
have not become spiritual, and superior 
to the world, devoted to duty, as you have 
labored to make us. We pray God to for- 
give us for our deficiencies, and to make 
your teachings more effectual to the gen- 
erations that are to come after us than they 
have been to us and to our own.... 


“On behalf of the proprietors and the 
congregation of Berry Street Church. 


Samuel Greele, Chairman, 
George S. Hillard, Proprietor’s Clerk.” 


A minister of religion is a minister to all 
people. Channing was a minister, with 
Joseph Tuckerman, to the downtrodden. 
But he was also a minister to the multitudes 
of the upper classes that flocked to his 
church. The ‘“‘privileged’’ as well as the 
“anprivileged’” needed and appreciated 
both his piety and his moral insight and 
energy and rectitude; and no one can es- 
timate the good that he did for these 
people. He was their pastor, and more 
than “nominally” so; and although they 
exercised freedom of thought and opinion, 
a right which he granted them, and which 
he fought to achieve for Christendom and 
to bequeath to posterity, nevertheless (or 
in part for this very reason) they loved him, 
and aided him, and did their best to follow 
him. 

Dana McLean Greeley. 


Boston, Mass. 
*~ oo 


A HAPPY EXCHANGE 


To the Editor: 

For a period of about two months this 
past summer, Rev. Magnus C. Ratter of 
the Unitarian church, Rawtenstall, Eng- 
land, and Rev. R. M. L. Holt of our church 


4 
at Walpole, N. H., exchanged pulpits. 

It was my privilege to be a member 
of the congregation of the church at Wal- 
pole during this period, and I am writing 
to urge other Unitarian churches to make 
similar arrangements. 

Mr. Ratter was most generous of his 
time in explaining the English position in 
European affairs, and their attitude toward 
this country. On our part, we tried to 
explain the conflicting schools of thought 
in the United States toward our partici- 
pation in world affairs. 

Altogether, these discussions were most 
enlightening, and I know they brought 
about a much closer bond of sympathy 
and understanding between our two coun- 
tries for all of us who were fortunate 
enough to participate. 

Our feeling of loyalty to our church was 
also measurably raised by Mr. Ratter’s 
talks on the history of the Unitarian 
Church in England and his travels among 
the liberal churches of India. 

Some residents of the village and sum- 
mer visitors, not regular attendants, 
initially attended services out of courtesy 
to our visiting pastor, but many of them 
continued to attend throughout the sum- 
mer. The spiritual value of the church 
services had been brought home to them 
anew, and I am sure the church has gained 
a broader and deeper influence as the 
result of Mr. Ratter’s visit. 

I am confident that the church in Raw- 
tenstall has similarly benefited by Mr. 
Holt’s visit, and I know that all of the 
members of the church in Walpole would 
wish to join me in expressing the sincere 
hope that many churches in all denomina- 
tions will make similar arrangements from 
time to time. 

Hudson B. Hastings. 
* * 
“BY WHAT AUTHORITY?”’ 


To the Editor: 

I think a great many of your readers 
must have wondered ‘‘by what authority”’ 
when they read ‘‘The Realities at Berchtes- 
gaden.”’ For Mr. Davies certainly speaks 
with authority. He does not say, I believe, 
I feel sure, I think Chamberlain must have 
felt—he says, I know. These are the facts. 

The editors of great newspapers, col- 
umnists, usually well informed—like Doro- 
thy Thompson and Walter Lippmann— 
foreign correspondents—all are just guess- 
ing and guessing wrong. Mr. Davies knows. 

How does he know? How can he know 
what was in Chamberlain’s mind? The 
only explanation you have to offer is that 
he is an Englishman, which I am sure seems 
no more adequate to you than it does to 
me. Winston Churchill and Anthony Eden 
are Englishmen, but they apparently do 
not know what Mr. Davies does. I hope 
he will tell us by what authority he speaks. 
If we have been unjust to Chamberlain we 
want to be set right. 

Florence I. Adams. 

Brookline, Mass. 
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in Literature 


Spanish Children 
Exhibit Relation 
Of Life And Art 


They Still Draw Pictures: With 60 
illustrations of drawings made by 
Spanish children during the war. In- 
troduction by Aldous Huzley. Spanish 
Child Welfare Association of America (for 
the American Friends Service Committee.) 
$1. (On sale at the Beacon Book Store, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston.) 


Let us list a few of the more obvious 
reasons why every reader of The Christian 
Register ought to buy this book: it was 
published at cost price and every penny of 
profit made through its sale will go to 
Quaker child relief in Spain. It will give 
the reader new insights into the war and 
into children’s reactions to such things as 
war. It will also give him a great deal of 
purely esthetic delight: the drawings of 
unspoiled children show a natural sense of 
composition and a decorative quality that 
are usually lost later on. Indeed we can 
imagine children’s drawings and reproduc- 
tions of them becoming a most interesting 
collector's hobby. And for the _philo- 
sophically inclined the book offers rich 
source material on the relations between 
pictorial art and life. It is, finally, an 
“item”’ for anyone who collects the works 
of Mr. Aldous Huxley: his introductory 
essay is no merely perfunctory salute. 

These children, saved from the confla- 
gration, some of them in Madrid, others in 
Valencia, and others in refuge colonies, 
seldom had proper paper or coloring ma- 
terials and were often hungry and cold; 
but with frost-bitten fingers they still had 
the will to draw and the ability. That a 
ten-year-old child with a fine sense of com- 
position and decoration should be in a 
position to use that gift to transmit “My 
vision of the war’’ is certainly a comment 
on twentieth century civilization: a cen- 
tury coming immediately after the one that 
Ellen Key called “the century of the 
child.” This is the first picture in the 
book. But a six-year-old knows his war- 
fare about as well—and while his planes 
and human figures are drawn in a primitive 
and almost diagrammatic manner his ar- 
mored tanks are very realistic. That 
these children have been exposed to every 
aspect of war is indicated by a ten-year- 
old’s drawing of a hospital, two wounded 
men with a nurse just outside it, and the 
inscription underneath, ‘The wounded 
distract their sorrows contemplating na- 
ture.’ The drawings have been divided 
into sections; first, the children’s general 
impressions of the war; second, a series 
which picture bombings: and these draw- 
ings testify that the children were spared 
none of the horrors, while the objectivity 


and sometimes even the childishly stilted 
forms of their own captions to their pic- 
tures are at once heartbreaking and a 
satire on grown-up attitudes; third, a 
series showing flight from the dangers of 
the war; fourth, the children’s lives in their 
refuge homes or camps; and fifth, miscel- 
laneous drawings. 

Beyond the human interest of these 
drawings is the artistic. These children are 
untaught: but their drawings could be 
used to illustrate a textbook on composi- 
tion. The great majority of them cer- 
tainly did not imitate this or that artist: 
but certain “styles” or touches, the 
Laurencin, the Picasso, the Vlaminck, are 
here. And how curious it is to see the 
aeroplane, which appears in so very many 
of the pictures and always as a death- 
bringer, subdued into the purposes of 
decorative pattern. 

Then there is the element of caricature: 
as in that delicious drawing by a ten- 
year-old of a classroom in which a teacher 
vainly tries to arouse interest in, or even 
attention to, the problem of adding two 


to two while each desk group of children 
engages in its own form of mischief or 
conversation. Did the child artist con- 
sciously imply that in a time of the break- 
ing of a nation the question what two 
plus two equaled was a frivolous one? 

The sixtieth and last plate in this book is 
a picture of—in the words of the nine- 
year-old artist’s childish handwriting— 
“The burial of Miguel.’ It is a simple 
rendering of the four bearers shouldering 
the coffin, carrying it toward the church 
which shows on the wall beneath its cross 
the inscription R. I. P.. A few trees and a 
gate complete this simple, severe picture. 

We have said there are many reasons, 
more or less obvious ones, why every 
reader should buy this book. Perhaps 
there is one more reason: that both by 


buying and by rather prayerfully studying 
‘it we may pay some of that honor usually 


paid to the old to these people younger 
than ourselves in years, helpless without 
our help, but perhaps spiritually, and cer- 
tainly in experience, our elders and worthy 
of our honor because they have faced the 
ultimate issues of life in ways that the 
majority of us have not been compelled to. 
Llewellyn Jones. 


Minnesota Unitarians Confer 


The fifty-first annual session of the 
Minnesota State Unitarian Conference was 
held in the Nora Free Christian Church, 
Hanska, Minn., October 9-10. 

Those attending a conference at Hanska 
for the first time were impressed with the 
unique situation of the town. A small 
agricultural community, mostly Scandi- 
navian, Hanska is a lone center of Uni- 
tarianism in the southern part of Minne- 
sota. One wonders why, as villages and 
towns are passed en route, only Hanska 
can boast of a Unitarian church. As 
though prompted by its solitariness, the 
Nora Free Christian Church stands on the 
only hill for miles around that the beacon 
light of free religion may cast its gleam the 
farther. Yet not to be removed from the 
vital heart of the immediate community 
the Liberal Union Hall has been built on 
the main-street of the town and appears to 
be the natural center of activity. One 
wonders why in democratic America every 
village does not have a Liberal Hall and a 
Free Church standing on the highest 
ground. 

The program was as follows: Conference 
Sermon, Sunday evening, Dr. John H. 
Dietrich, Minneapolis. Monday morning 
address, Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, Unity 
Church, St. Paul. Noon luncheon ad- 
dresses, Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Boston, and 
Rev. John Flint, Underwood, Minn. 
During the afternoon a panel discussion, 
“Unitarian Growth,” was led by Rev. Lon 
Ray Call, Chicago, with Dr. Everett M. 
Baker, Rev. Georg J. M. Walen, Mr. 
Robbins and Rey. Robert E. Romig 
taking part. Following the fellowship 


dinner were addresses by Dr. Baker and 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise. The conference 
ended with a candlelight. service led by 
Rey. Milma Sophia Lappala, Virginia, 
and Mr. Robbins. 

The most important matter acted upon 
during the business sessions was the accept- 
ance of the one hundred acres of land on 
Little Lake McQuade, Northern Minne- 
sota, given to the Western Conference by 
Mr. and Mrs. Alex Savolainen of Virginia, 
Minn. The acceptance by the: Western 
Conference depended on approval of the 
Minnesota Conference. This property, 
located in the Arrowhead region between 
Hibbing and Virginia, offers a beautiful 
site to be developed for recreational and 
conference purposes. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were: President, Frank M. Rarig, Min- 
neapolis; vice president, Mrs. Harry Mole- 
naar, Wilmar; secretary, Rev. Robert E. 
Romig, Duluth; treasurer, Mrs. B. O- 
Johnson, St. Paul. 

* i 
BATES TO ADDRESS NEW YORK 
WOMEN’S LEAGUE 


The annual dinner of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women will be held 
in the George Washington Hotel, Lexing- 
ton Avenue and 23rd Street, Friday, No- 
vember 4. Reception 6.30; dinner 7.15. 
Hon. Sanford Bates, moderator of the 
A. U. A., will speak on “Democracy and 
Youth” and Rev. Delos W. O’Brian of 
Wilmington, Del., president of the Re- 
gional Council of Middle Atlantic States, 
will speak. Tickets may be obtained from 
Mrs. R. Bennett, Hotel Shelton, New York. 
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The Right of Political Asylum 
—and Its Denial to Paul List 


The following sermon, preached Sunday, 
October 23, by Rev. David Rhys Williams 
in the First Unitarian Church of Rochester, 
N. Y., under the title, ‘“The American 
Tradition of Asylum for the Oppressed,”’ 
is a call not only to his own congregation 
but to every Unitarian to take immediate 
action. 

My text this morning is found in the 
first chapter of the First Book of Kings, 
fiftieth verse, which reads as follows: 
“And Adonijah feared because of Solomon, 
and arose and went and caught hold on the 
horns of thealtar.” Granted that Adonijah 
had reason to be in fear of Solomon, what 
purpose was served by his taking refuge 
in the temple and catching hold on the 
horns of the altar? For answer to our 
query we must go back into the dim be- 
ginnings of history. From time immemo- 
rial the humanitarian instinct of man has 
insisted upon providing convenient places 
of sanctuary for innocent people fleeing 
from the vengeance of their enemies. It is 
one of the glorious traditions of the human 
race. For example, in ancient Israel there 
were certain specified cities of refuge to 
which the unintentional wrongdoer might 
resort and find protection from his pur- 
suers until such time as his case could be 
properly judged. In addition to these 
cities of refuge, the altars of various 
temples were places to which those in des- 
perate fear of their lives could repair and 
be guaranteed at least a temporary security 
until the passions of their adversaries had 
a chance to cool. Particularly sacred was 
the temple on Mount Zion. This is why 
Adonijah fled there and took hold on the 
horns of its altar. Having performed an 
act of political presumption, he feared that 
the new king coming to power would make 
way with his life and he refused to let go 
of the horns of the altar until Solomon 
had agreed to deal with him justly. The 
religion of Israel gave the right of sanctuary 
its unfailing support through many cen- 
turies as a means of mitigating the cruelty 
of the primitive custom of blood revenge. 
Unlike the Hebraic institution, both Greece 
and Rome originally afforded asylum at 
sacred shrines to all malefactors, guilty or 
innocent, regardless of the gravity of the 
offense. Greece even went so far as to 
establish such a place of refuge for mal- 
treated slaves at the Temple in Athens. 

The God Zeus in particular stood for 
hospitable protection, and the chief shrines 
of all the deities became asylums in Egypt 
as well as in Greece and Rome, and after- 
wards in Mohammedan lands. Further- 
more, when Christianity became the state 
religion of the Roman Empire, the Chris- 
tian sanctuaries, instead of the heathen 
ones, were accorded the right of providing 
a refuge for the oppressed, and this right 
was maintained by the Church in most 


European countries until very modern 
times. Gradually, however, as the au- 
thority of law courts developed, the need 
of places of refuge from the wrath of per- 
sonal vengeance has diminished until there 
is practically no need for them today. But 
the need of protecting the fugitive from 
political and religious persecution is prob- 
ably just as great today as it ever was. 


A Great Tradition 


Now it has been the pride and boast of 
this country that it was founded by exiles 
fleeing from unjust conditions in Europe. 
If we ever forget this fact the glory that is 
America’s will have departed. The prin- 
ciple of asylum for political and religious 
refugees has always been maintained in 
the United States and has frequently been 
reaffirmed in party platforms and in public 
utterances of presidents and senators and 
congressmen. 

In 1795, in a Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion, George Washington urged the people 
humbly and fervently to beseech the kind 
Author of their blessings to render this 
country a more and more safe and propi- 
tious asylum for the unfortunates of other 
countries. In 1801 President Jefferson, in 
his annual message to Congress, sought a 
revision of the Alien and Sedition Laws so 
that America would not be in the position 
of refusing “the unhappy fugitives from 
distress that hospitality which the savages 
of the wilderness extended to our fore- 
fathers arriving in this land.’”’ He asked, 
“Shall oppressed humanity find no asylum 
on this globe?” 

So ingrained has been the American 
tradition of providing a refuge for the op- 
pressed that during the days of the slavery 
question, even though it was illegal to 
harbor runaway slaves, nevertheless there 
was so much of this humanitarian impulse 
in the people of the North that they took 
the risk of running what was called the 
“underground railroad’ in order to ex- 
pedite the flight of slaves to Canada. Our 
country has sometimes given a public 
welcome to distinguished refugees from 
abroad as in the case of Louis Kossuth 
fleeing from the wrath of Vienna when 
Daniel Webster and Congress accorded 
him an official reception. Presidents 
Cleveland, Taft and Wilson all vetoed 
bills proposing literacy tests for immi- 
grants on the ground that such tests would 
jeopardize our historic tradition of asylum. 
“The right of political asylum has brought 
to this country many a man of noble char- 
acter and elevated purpose who was 
marked as an outlaw in his own less for- 
tunate land, and who has yet become an 
ornament to our citizenship and to our 
publie councils.” (This is only part of a 
much larger statement by Wilson.) Even 
when the act of 1917 was passed over Wil- 
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son’s veto, there was a special exception 
made in case of aliens fleeing from religious 
persecution or convicted of purely politi- 
cal offenses. 

Although the present immigration laws 
do not leave the doors open to an unre- 
stricted flow of refugees, still it is the clear 
intention of the American people to be: 
especially generous to those refugees who,. 
if they were forced to go back to where they 
came from, would be in jeopardy of their 
lives. The Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor is a symbol of America’s welcome 
to the fugitive from oppression abroad. 
In view of this long tradition, and in view 
of religion’s historic policy of protecting: 
the innocent seeking sanctuary at its altar, 
it is my purpose this morning to enlist 
your sympathetic interest in the tragic case 
of Mr. Paul List, until last Monday a 
resident of our city, but now in danger of 
being deported to the country of his birth 
to which he fears to return. 

His American wife is with me in the 
pulpit to attest the essential truth of the 
statements which I am about to present.. 
Briefly, the story of Paul List is this: 


What Led to List’s Predicament 


He was born in Merseburg, Germany,_ 
in 1900. He was baptized in the Lutheran 
Church. When twenty-one years of age, 
in the spring of 1921, he obtained a position 
as seaman on an American freight boat, 
leaving Germany at Hamburg. He was 
given to understand at the time that if he 
served four years as a seaman on American 
ships he could automatically enter the 
United States. At the end of the four: 
years, he received an honorable discharge, 
and naturally settled down in this country, 
as he thought he had a right to do, and 
sought employment. At Irondequoit,, 
N. Y., in 1938, he married Miss Jennie: 
Costa, an American citizen, born in 
Pennsylvania and baptized in the Catholic 
faith. In the same year he obtained work 
in this city and made his residence here.. 
In 1936, while driving cars into Canada for- 
an automobile concern, his right to be in 
this country was challenged. He engaged 
a lawyer and took the matter up with the 
immigration authorities, who eventually 
told him that he had to be deported and 
remain abroad until such time as his wife: 
could make successful application for his 
re-entry above the quota. Because he was 
out of sympathy with the new régime which 
had come to power in Germany since he 
left it, he feared to return to the land of his 
birth. He had received word that several’ 
of his friends and relatives were in concen- 
tration camps. Accordingly he was given 
the privilege of voluntary departure by the 
immigration authorities. Since he pos- 
sessed a German passport at that time, he 
was able to obtain a French visa and went 
to France to await the necessary papers 
entitling him to sail for this country once 
more. While waiting in France, and seeing 
his meager supply of money running short, 
he obtained employment as an ambulance: 
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driver in Loyalist Spain, under the aus- 
pices of the American Medical Bureau, of 
which Dr. Walter B. Cannon of the Har- 
vard Medical School is chairman. Keep 
this point in mind: Mr. List did not go to 
Spain in the capacity of a soldier, but as a 
civilian engaged in the humanitarian enter- 
prise of salvaging the victims of war. After 
seven months’ service in Spain, during 
which time he was wounded twice, he re- 
ceived news from his wife that the neces- 
sary papers for his re-entry into this 
country were forthcoming, he obtained 
permission at once to leave for France, 
took up his papers there, and sought a visa 
from the American consul, but to his great 
consternation he was told that, because he 
had served in Loyalist Spain, no visa would 
be issued. There he was, far away from 
friends and relatives and with no place to 
which to retreat. He did not know which 
way to turn. 
Swindled 

One day he fell in with a man repre- 
senting himself to be a Canadian, who 
promised that he could obtain permission 
for Mr. List to enter Canada. Mr. List 
thought that from the vantage point of 
Canada he could more successfully press 
his case, with the prospect at least that his 
wife and daughter might cross the border 
for a visit. He accompanied this man to 
what looked like a steamship ticket agency, 
and there entrusted to him his German 
passport and $115 for a ticket, only even- 
tually to discover that he had been swindled 
out of both. The loss of the money was 
bad enough, but the loss of his German 
passport was a tragedy. Frustrated, be- 
wildered, his police permit to stay in France 
about to expire, and fearing that circum- 
stances were combining to force his return 
to Germany, he took the desperate chance 
of disguising himself as a sailor and board- 
ing the ‘““Normandie.”’ After the vessel 
left the shores of France, he gave himself 
up to the ship’s officers, explained his pre- 
dicament, obtained permission to work for 
his passage across, and surrendered volun- 
tarily to the immigration authorities at 
Ellis Island. Once over here, he believed 
that this lack of a visa would soon be rec- 
tified. But in this he was to be sadly dis- 
appointed. His deportation was once 
more ordered. He was about to sail when, 
at the last hour, the American Committee 
to Protect the Foreign Born interfered and 
obtained a writ of habeas corpus in his be- 
half. This occurred about Christmas 
time last year. 

Since January he has been out on bail, 
with the American Committee to Protect 
the Foreign Born and Mr. List himself 
doing everything in their power to get the 
German consulates in Buffalo and New 
York City to furnish the necessary papers. 
But up to date the German government 
has refused to co-operate in any way on 
the grounds that Mr. List served as an am- 
bulance driver in Loyalist Spain. 

A week ago Mr. List received a letter 
from the American Committee for the 
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Protection of Foreign Born signed by 
Rev. Herman F. Reissig, chairman, the 
brother of Rev. Frederick Reissig of this 
city: 
This is to notify you that your case has 
been withdrawn from court and that 
you will have to surrender in the Federal 
Court next Friday morning, October 21, 
at 10 p.m. You will then be taken to 
Ellis Island for deportation to Germany. 
For the sake of your child and wife, we 
have done everything we can to prevent 
your deportation. We will continue 
unceasingly in our efforts to prevent 
your return to Germany. 
Our efforts to save you from deportation 
have failed to date because the German 
Nazi authorities have refused to give us 
the necessary papers to facilitate your 
departure to some country other than 
Germany. We feel that this can be done 
if we have sufficient public support for 
our efforts in your behalf. We, there- 
fore, suggest that you do your utmost 
before leaving Rochester to have as many 
friends and neighbors as you can write 
to the Labor Department in Washington 
protesting your threatened deportation 
and requesting that you be released from 
Ellis Island on bail after October 14. 
Once you are in New York we can dis- 
cuss further the steps that can be taken 
in your behalf. 
(Signed) Rev. HermanF. Reissig, 
Chairman. 


Last Tuesday Mr. List came to see me at 
Gannett House, seeking advice. I have had 
three interviews with him and his wife and 
several of his Rochester friends. I have 


promised to do what I can to help. Last. 


Thursday he went to New York City and 
surrendered himself. Word has been re- 
ceived since that his deportation is going 
to be delayed until the Immigration Bureau 
has made further investigation, which 
offers some measure of hope. Here his 
case stands to date. 


A Committee to Stay Deportation 

I have told his story without embellish- 
ment or emotional digression. It is a com- 
plicated story but the humanitarian issue 
is very simple. Here is a man entitled, in 
my judgment, to the American privilege of 
asylum. He is able-bodied, industrious 
and upright. He has never been a public 
charge and is not likely to become one. He 
is not a communist, or a Nazi, and never 
has been. He is a believer in democracy. 
The most radical organization he has 
joined is the American Federation of La- 
bor. That he served in a humanitarian 
capacity in Spain, whether in loyalist or 
rebel territory, should be to his credit, not 
to his disadvantage. His desperate at- 
tempt to seek refuge here should be ap- 
praised as not dissimilar to the courage 
which brought our founding fathers to these 
shores. 

For the sake of his wife and daughter, 

For the sake of his many friends here in 
this city and elsewhere, 
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For the sake of his own substantial 
worth, 

But, above all, for the sake of America’s 
tradition of asylum for the political refu- 
gee, it seems to me that all of us will want 
to do what we can to stay the deportation 
of this man. Unless, however, sufficient 
public support is forthcoming, there is real 
danger that justice and fair play will be 
lost. sight of in a maze of technicalities. 
A committee meeting is being called for 
eight o’clock tomorrow night at Gannett 
House to discuss ways and means of 
bringing this case before the conscience of 
our citizenship. Already the newspapers 
of this city have rendered invaluable ser- 
vice. Several distinguished men and 
women have given me their names to form 
the nucleus of a Rochester committee to 
stay the deportation of Paul List. I have 
the names of Professor Maynard Cassidy 
(who was first of all), Rabbi Philip Bern- 
stein, Professor David Jones Evans, Pro- 
fessor Herman L. Fairchild, Mrs. Mary T. 
L. Gannett, Dr. Andrew Gillies, Wendell 
J. Curtis, Hon. Meyer Jacobstein, Byron 
S. Johnson, Rev. Robert Kazmyer, Grover 
Lapp, Professor Conrad Moehlman, Mrs. 
Mary S. Mosher, Dr. Orlo J. Price, Arthur 
Rathjen, Mrs. Walter Rauschenbusch, 
Mrs. Amanda Reynolds, Professor Henry 
Robins, Dr. J. W. A. Stewart, Charles A. 
Vallance, Professor Charles W. Watkeys, 
Dr. Edward T. Wentworth, and Dr. John 
R. Williams. 

I am sure that there are others who de- 
sire to be associated in this humanitarian 
effort. If so, will you please give your 
names to Mrs. Emma B. Sweet at the close 
of this service. 

Far more important, however, is a per- 
sonal letter to Secretary Frances Perkins, 
of the Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., or a letter to your congressman ex- 
pressing your interest in the case. Surely 
afew moments spent in writing such a letter 
is a small price to pay for the privilege of 
feeling that one has done at least something 
to keep a happy family from being sep- 
arated, an innocent man. from possible 
jeopardy of life and liberty, and a glorious 
American tradition, namely, the right of 
asylum, from being overlooked amidst 
the multitudinous distractions of these 
times. 

Paul List has “taken hold on the horns 
of the altar’’ in the temple that is America. 
He is reluctant to let go without assur- 
ance that his rights, merely as a human 
being, will be protected. Can we blame 
him? I am confident that the robust 
chivalry of Washington, Jefferson and 
Daniel Webster is still alive in the Ameri- 
can people. 

* * 


R. W. JONES TO MEMPHIS 


Rev. Robert W. Jones of Wollaston, 
Mass., has accepted a unanimous call to 


the pastorate of the First Unitarian Church 


of Memphis, Tenn. He will assume his 
new duties some time this month. 
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YOUTH COMMISSION 
ANNOUNCES SEMINAR 
IN YOUTH LEADERSHIP 


To meet the request for a program of 
leadership guidance for workers with 
youth groups, the Unitarian Youth Com- 
mission, through co-operation with various 
other youth organizations, has announced 
a Youth Leadership Seminar to be held at 
Tuckerman House, 33 West Cedar Street, 
Boston, beginning November 8 at 7.30 
p. m. The executive director of the 
commission, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
has issued this week a statement concern- 
ing the first six programs of this fort- 
nightly seminar, which is especially for 
men and women actively engaged in youth 
groups in churches and colleges in Boston 
and vicinity. Outstanding leaders in the 
field of young people’s work have accepted 
the invitation to lead discussions in the 
seminar. The emphasis will be upon the 
practical problems faced in the groups 
represented. Persons interested in en- 
rolling in the seminar have been invited to 
communicate with the director of the 
Youth Commission at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. No registration or course charge 
is being made, though the enrollment is 
necessarily limited to early applications. 
A seminar secretary will keep a record of 
the findings in this series of discussions and 
they will be mimeographed later for dis- 
tribution to members. 


Youth Leadership Seminar 


Sponsored by the Unitarian Youth 
Commission 
Co-operating Groups: 

The Young People’s Religious Union 

(National Headquarters). 

The Boston Committee on Work with 

Students (Unitarian-Universalist). 

The Unitarian-Universalist Student Coun- 
cil of Greater Boston. 
The Boston Federation of the Young 

People’s Religious Union. 

Youth Leadership Seminar fortnightly 
beginning Tuesday, November 8, 1938, 
7.45 to 9.30 p. m., concluding March 28, 
1939, at Tuckerman House, 33 West 
Cedar Street, Boston. 


1938 


November 8: ‘“‘What Constitutes a Leader 
Among Young People’’—Professor War- 
ren T. Powell, director of student coun- 
seling and religious activities, Boston 
University. 

November 22: “The Nature of our Liberal 
Religious Faith’—Rev. James Luther 
Adams, assistant professor, Meadville 
Theological School, Chicago, Ill. 

December 6: “Psychology of Young Peo- 
ple’—Dean A. Warren Stearns, M. D., 
Tufts Medical School, Melrose, Mass. 

December 20: ‘‘What is the Field of Work 
with Liberal Youth?” Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, Boston. 


1939 


January 3: “Methods of Group Organiza- 
tion’’—Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
executive director, Unitarian Youth 
Commission, Boston. 

January 17: ‘‘Liberal Youth and Social Ac- 
tion””—Rey. Donald G. Lothrop, minis- 
ter of the Community Church of Boston, 
and two young men active with young 
people’s groups—John Findly of Tufts 
School of Religion and Alexander 
Karanikas of Harvard College. 


(Speakers and subjects for the further 
1939 sessions will be announced later.) 
* * 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN 
STUDY PLAN E (P. R.) 


Massachusetts laymen have been active 
during the past year in studying, and in 
most cases pushing for adoption, Plan E 
for Proportional Representation with the 
City Manager Plan as worked out in Cin- 
cinnati. 

As a result of a meeting of the Old 
Colony Federation at Wollaston, Mass., 
addressed by Professor Lewis Jerome 
Johnson of Harvard, civic interest was 
aroused to the point of including Plan HE 
on the ballot for the November election in 
Quiney. Professor Johnson and his son 
have also spoken before League chapters 
and men’s clubs in Medford, Salem, Somer- 
ville, Boston, and Cambridge. 
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BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Now You Can Read This Long-Hidden 
“MISSING LINK ” 
of the BIBLE 


D 


7 


The APOCRYPHA 


An American Translation 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed 


These colorful historical and liturgical 
passages are among the most fascinating 
in the Bible. Once an integral part of our 
King James Bible, they were strongly 
objected to by the Puritans, and do not 
appear in editions much later than 1629. 

Now, for the first time, you can read 
these 14 suppressed Books of the Bible in 
another of the famous American Trans- 
lations by Dr. Goodspeed, who also writes 
an authoritative introduction to each 
book. Indispensable to both casual 
reader and student of the New Testa- 
ment. 4 full-page illustrations. At book- 
stores, $3; postpaid, $3.15. 


The BIBLE 


An American Translation 


Do you own a copy of the famous Smith- 
Goodspeed Bible .... the book that 
made Bible history when first published? 
It is the same Bible you know—translated 
not into archaic 17th century English, 
but into} modern American. Thus is 
revealed all the fresh, vigorous beauty 
which the original Greek and Hebrew 
writers intended to convey—in our own 
language! 

Popular Edition, 1152 pages, cloth, 
gold-stamped. At bookstores, only $2.00. 


The Case for Theology 
in the University 


By William Adams Brown 


Why has theology disappeared as the 
modern University’s unifying force? Will 
metaphysics take its place? $1.50; post- 
paid, $1.60. 


The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Irresponsibilities 


If Miss Perkins is Shocked by Mr. 
Perkins she must Remember that 
after all he is a Battery Maker 


The A. P. sends the news from York, 
Pa., that Fred C. Perkins, the maker of 
electric batteries who was jailed in 1933 
for violating the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act—but not for long—has an- 
nounced that he will not obey the new 
Wage-Hour Law. The A. P. quotes him as 
saying to his local newspaper, “I cannot 
afford to abide by it, and I defy them to 
enforce it.” Mr. Perkins seems to have a 
lot of confidence in history’s tendency to 
repeat itself. After all, the Supreme Court 
of today is not quite the same body that 
came to his rescue last time. 


Is This What They Call Initiative and 


Referendum? 


Modern Age Books’ publicity depart- 
ment reports that Granville Hicks, author 
of “I Like America,” has just encountered 
“a new and impressive form of literary 
criticism.”’ He recently discovered that 
the assessment on his Grafton, N. Y., 
farm, where he wrote the book, has been 
increased. When he asked why, he was 
told, ‘“There are some people here who 
don’t like what you wrote.” 


Material or Immaterial 


Fortunately most readers glide over ty- 
pographical errors—just as, after many 
many years experience as editor and proof 
reader we do ourselves—without noticing 
them. But in the event that any reader 
was disturbed last week by an editorial re- 
mark that “Whitehead ... . will show 
you that an immaterial object is not what 
you think it is,” let us say that what we 
thought we wrote was “material object.” 
However, by the time you reach White- 
head in your philosophic reading a ma- 
terial object is pretty well dematerialized 
anyway, so why do we bother to make the 
correction. Read it either way you prefer. 
It may also be skipped. 


Viewing with Alarm Department 


Superpatriots will doubtless protest at 
the books officially suggested for the read- 
ing of naval ensigns who are actually so 
regimented that they must read six of them 
in the eighteen months after they are 
graduated from the Naval Academy. The 
books include Thurman Arnold’s “The 
Folklore of Capitalism’ and R. G. Tug- 
well’s “Industry’s Coming of Age,” to say 
nothing of Stuart Chase’s ‘‘Men and 
Machines” and Harold Laski’s ‘‘Liberty in 
the Modern State.” 


Success Story 


The directors of the Beacon Press are 
both happy and slightly embarrassed. 
Their latest publication, ‘The Theological 
Method of Jesus,’ by the late William 
Wallace Fenn, has not only received good 
reviews but a request by an agent that the 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R: ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California ~ 


and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


UNITARIAN MISSIONS 


The last of nineteen years of Laymen’s League 
missions or institutes of Liberal Religion is being 
conducted this week in Duluth, Minn., unless 
more funds for that purpose are forthcoming. 

Are YOU interested in seeing this form of 
Unitarian Extension through the Laymen’s 
League continued ? 

If so, please send check immediately to 

Henry D. Sharpe, Treasurer 

UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


author discuss with him the sale of the 
motion picture rights. He even hazards 
an opinion that the motion picture rights 
may bring in more money than the book 
publication rights. It was this latter sug- 
gestion that caused the embarrassment. 


Church Announcements 

BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a. m. Young people's group 
at 6.30 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a, m. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday to Friday, 
November 8-11, Dean Lynn Harold Hough, D. D., 
Drew Theological Seminary. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1la.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Sunday 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 830 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E, Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, Sunday, 
10.30 a. m., E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


